HUNGARIAN   TRAGEDY

and girls still dancing. No, said the innkeeper, Istvan had not been
back there. We made a round of calls on neighbours. He was not
there. Istvan's wife was getting worried.

At last we went home again. The house was empty, as we had
left it, with the wine and meat on the table, but without Istvan.
We sat down again. Suddenly Istvan's wife told her daughter to
go upstairs and see if her father was in the loft. We heard the girl
mounting the stairs, heard a scream. We rushed up after her.

Istvan was hanging from a rafter, his head on one side, his
booted legs stupidly dangling, his eyes staring. I understood that
stare now. With the help of his wife, who was as strong as an ox,
we got him down. He was long past our help, this friendly and
merry Istvan. He would not fight in the next war, never see the
Kaiser come back. Somewhere, in another house in the village,
the old grandmother was lying awake, staring into the darkness,
muttering plaintively, thinking confused thoughts, listening to
the clock tick out the seconds of her hundredth year. At the inn
the boys and girls were still dancing.

I left Dunapatay in the darkness and drove soberly to Budapest.
I had spent very happy hours there, hoped to come again often,
even to live there for a little while, sometime. Now I knew that I
should never come back again.